life and from, the people by the highest of walls; but it was
the prevailing science in that day, and Michurin had a hard
time.
He fought. He was a fearless and indomitable fighter.
How fiercely he denounced these "margarine wiseacres/'
these "caste priests of jabberology," "our worshippers of
everything silly that comes from abroad/' the people who
with thick "Pomologies" and Morganist tracts under their
arms., groped around blindly, not seeing the greenness of
the trees, the tender and vigorous shoots springing out of the
ground, the buds breaking out in the spring, the boundless
expanse of fields and ripening fruit besprinkled with beadlike
dew on an autumn morning! Only clusters of wormlike chro-
mosomes hovered everywhere before their unseeing eyes in
the gloom of a colourless world. . . .
Yes, Michurin knew that  life  is  life.
He saw that tender foreign varieties, crossed with native
ones, produced offspring which at once turned in the direction
of the local parent, and in the second generation resembled
it still more, entirely, without any splitting whatever. For
this is not a game of hide and seek between gene-germs;
it is a collision, two lives come into conflict, and the strong
one vanquishes the weak one.
That is why Michurin, deeply and sensitively grasping
the actual laws of life, was able to bend that life in the direc-
tion he needed. Carefully, patiently and unerringly, he
directed the development of his trainees, the unusual plants
that he had created. He attached eight "mentors" to the hybrid
seedling, he changed it eight times before he succeeded in
getting that excellent variety of apple Bellefleur-Kitaika.
This transformer of nature knew how to create new properties
that neither of the parents possessed, and how to destroy an
undesirable property. His niethod was not temporarily to
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